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REVISED  LABOUR  FORCE  PROJECTIONS 


The  projections  included  in  this  report,  which  was  originally 
published  in  Staff  Papers  on  Aspects  of  Demographic  Change,  Immigration 
and  Agricultural  Land  Loss,  have  been  revised  to  reflect  the  recent 
changes  that  Statistics  Canada  has  made  in  its  Labour  Force  Survey. 

The  old  Survey  defined  labour  force  from  age  14  and  was  derived  from 

population  estimates  based  on  the  1961  Census.  The  new  Survey  which 

was  released  in  February,  1976  defines  the  labour  force  from  age  15 

and  will  be  based  on  population  estimates  from  the  1971  Census.  The 

most  significant  change  for  Ontario  has  been  in  the  increased  participation 

rates  for  males  and  females  which  have  resulted  in  a  larger  labour 

force  for  the  Province  in  spite  of  eliminating  the  14  year  old  from 

the  overall  count. 


1975  REVISIONS  IN  LABOUR 

FORCE  SURVEY  FOR  ONTARIO 

1975  Annual  Averages 

L.F .  14+ 

L.F.  15+ 

Difference 

%  Difference 

Working  Age  Population 

(000' s) 

-  Male 

3,069 

2,952 

-117 

-3.8 

-  Female 

3,149 

3,056 

-  93 

-3.0 

-  Total 

6,219 

6,008 

-211 

-3.4 

Labour  Force  (000' s) 

-  Male 

2,413 

2,376 

-  37 

-1.5 

-  Female 

1,396 

1,480 

84 

6.0 

-  Total 

3,811 

3,858 

47 

1.3 

Participation  Rate  (%) 

-  Male 

78.6 

80.5 

1.9 

2.4 

-  Female 

44.3 

48.4 

4.1 

9.3 

-  Total 

61.3 

64.2 

2.9 

4.7 

Source:  Statistics  Canada. 

The  revised  projections  show  a  slightly  higher  labour  force 
under  all  migration  assumptions  with  the  women  accounting  for  an  even 
higher  proportion  of  the  labour  force  than  previously  projected.  The  main 
findings  of  the  study,  however,  remain  unchanged  -  that  immigration  will 
play  a  more  significant  role  in  Ontario's  labour  force  growth  over  the 


next  two  decades. 
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(i) 


SUMMARY 


Canadian  immigration  policy  is  currently  being  reviewed  and 
an  important  issue  will  be  the  economic  consequences  on  the  future 
growth  of  Ontario's  labour  force  if  the  level  of  immigration  into 
the  Province  is  reduced. 

This  paper  analyzes  two  sets  of  labour  force  projections  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  migration  on  the  potential  supply  of 
workers  —  one  assuming  an  annual  net  in-migration  of  50,000,  and 
the  other  postulating  zero  net  migration.  In  the  latter  case, 
labour  force  growth  would  only  be  determined  by  natural  increase 
and  the  propensity  of  the  population  to  participate  in  the  labour 
force.  Alternative  projections  corresponding  to  annual  net  in- 
migrations  of  25,000  and  75,000  are  also  presented. 

Labour  Force  Trends 


Ontario's  labour  force  has  been  expanding  at  an  average  rate 
of  3.1  per  cent  annually  from  1961  to  1971,  a  growth  rate  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  other  industrialized  countries. 

This  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  the  baby-boom  generation  reaching 
the  working  ages,  a  substantial  increase  in  female  participation 
rates  and  the  high  level  of  immigration  to  Ontario.  Although  natural 
increase  was  the  major  contributing  factor  to  labour  force  growth 
over  the  last  two  decades,  the  role  that  immigration  plays  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  labour  force  is  likely  to  assume  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  as  fertility  continues  to  decline. 

Projection  Highlights 

The  projections  reflect  anticipated  changes  in  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  working  ages  as  well  as  participation  rates  of  the 
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(ii) 


various  age-sex  groups.  With  zero  net  migration,  Ontario's  labour 
force  in  1991  could  reach  4.8  million,  about  685 ,000  less  than 

the  "mid  point"  projection  under  a  50,000  net  in-migration  assumption. 
Alternatively,  annual  net  in-migration  of  25,000  and  75,000  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  yield  total  labour  forces  of  5.2  million  and  5.8  million, 
respectively. 

Labour  force  growth  is  expected  to  decline  over  the  next  two 
decades.  Without  any  gain  in  migration,  the  labour  force  growth  rate 
will  likely  decline  from  2.1  per  cent  between  1976  and  1981  to  1.0 
per  cent  between  1986  and  1991.  Even  with  an  annual  net  in-migration 
of  50,000,  the  rate  of  growth  would  still  decline  from  2.7  per  cent 
between  1976  and  1981  to  1.6  per  cent  between  1986  and  1991. 


There  would  be  a  major  shift  in  the  age  distribution  of  the 
work  force,  reflecting,  in  part,  the  impact  of  past  fertility  trends. 

The  fastest  growing  group  during  the  second  half  of  the  1970's 
will  be  those  aged  25  to  34  while  in  the  1980 's  those  aged 

35  to  44  will  account  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  anticipated  inc¬ 
rease  in  the  work  force.  The  group  aged  55  and  over  would  also  grow, 
but  more  moderately,  while  the  number  of  workers  under  25  would  start  dec¬ 
lining  in  absolute  terms  in  the  early  part  of  the  1980' s.  The  projec¬ 
tions  also  indicate  a  continuing  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  labour  force,  rising  from  38  per  cent  in  1975  to  41  per  cent 
in  1991. 


Implications  for  the  Future 


.  Should  there  be  a  substantial  drop  in  immigration, 
there  could  be  a  scarcity  of  workers,  particularly 
among  males  in  the  prime  working  ages,  given  a  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  economic  growth.  This  situation 
should  be  favourable  for  the  older  workers  because 
they  would  be  in  greater  demand  as  a  result  of  the 
rising  overall  need  for  labour.  The  gap  in  the 
required  manpower  may  also  be  filled  by  women. 


(iii) 


Ontario's  unemployment  rate  of  6.3  per  cent  in  1975 
was  its  highest  level  since  1961.  Policies  should 
continue  to  focus  on  the  need  for  stimulating  overall 
demand  for  goods  and  services  if  employment 
opportunities  are  to  be  provided  for  the  extra 
712,000  people  who  are  expected  to  enter  the  labour 
market  between  1975  and  1981. 

The  medium  and  long  term  prospect  is  more  likely  to 
be  an  insufficiency  rather  than  a  surplus  of  manpower, 
particularly  if  immigration  falls  below  the  levels 
that  prevailed  in  the  sixties.  It  may  prove  necessary 
to  relax  immigration  policies  in  the  longer  term  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  labour. 

The  dependency  of  persons  who  are  not  in  the  labour 
force  on  the  economically  active  population  would 
gradually  decrease. 

Should  the  trend  in  the  decline  of  the  Canadian  work 
week  continue,  there  could  be  an  increase  in  the  over¬ 
all  demand  for  labour  which  would  become  critical  if 
immigration  declines  substantially.  This  shortage 
could  be  partly  offset  by  increasing  productivity,  rec¬ 
ruiting  more  female  workers  and  prolonging  membership 
in  the  labour  force  beyond  age  65. 

Greater  emphasis  may  need  to  be  attached  to  manpower 
training  of  new  entrants,  particularly  if  labour 
force  growth  stems  from  births  rather  than  migration. 
Extensive  refesher  programs  would  be  of  benefit  to 
raising  productivity  levels  in  industry. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  distribution  of 
employment  opportunities  and  population  to  other  regions 
where  certain  manpower  resources  may  be  inadequate. 

Acute  shortages  in  some  occupations  could  occur  which 
cannot  be  met  by  domestic  labour  supply.  These  poten¬ 
tial  shortages  should  be  considered  in  the  formulation 
of  any  manpower  and  immigration  policies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  level  of  immigration  into  Canada  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  size  of  the  future  Ontario  labour  force.1 2  In  determining 
any  future  immigration  policy,  one  of  the  key  questions  that  must  be 
considered  is  the  economic  consequences  of  a  substantial  reduction 
in  labour  force  growth  which  could  arise  from  a  reduction  in  immigration. 
Consequently,  this  paper  examines  the  effects  of  a  cut-back  in  immigration 
on  the  future  growth  of  Ontario's  labour  force  and  some  of  its  possible 
implications  on  the  supply  and  quality  of  manpower  in  the  Province. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS 


Ontario's  labour  force  has  been  expanding  at  an  average  rate 

of  3.1  per  cent  annually  between  1961  and  1971,  a  growth  rate  which  is 

2 

substantially  higher  than  that  of  other  industrialized  countries. 

The  upsurge  in  the  labour  force  has  been  mainly  the  result  of : 

.  the  baby-boom  generation  entering  the  working  ages ; 

.  a  substantial  increase  in  the  female  participation  rates;  and 
.  the  high  level  of  immigration  to  Ontario. 


1.  The  revised  Labour  Force  Survey  which  was  first  published  in 
February,  1976  defines  labour  force  from  age  15.  Although  past 
labour  force  trends  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  figures 
from  the  old  Survey  which  included  those  aged  14  and  over,  the 
projections  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  recent  changes  made 
in  the  Labour  Force  Survey. 

2.  Compared  with  annual  growth  rates  of  1.3  per  cent  for  Japan,  1.8 
per  cent  for  the  United  States  and  2.8  per  cent  for  Canada. 
(Organization  for  Economic  Co-Operation  and  Development) . 
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The  long  term  effects  of  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rates  are 
readily  apparent  in  recent  population  changes.  The  pattern  of  labour 
force  growth  began  to  change  rapidly  by  the  late  fifties  when  the  baby- 
boom  generation  began  to  enter  the  work  force.  Thus,  during  the 
decade  1961-71,  the  population  in  the  working  ages  grew  by  30  per  cent 
compared  to  a  24  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  population.  Whereas 
the  average  annual  net  increment  to  the  labour  force  was  around  53,000 
in  the  1950's,  it  rose  to  85,000  in  the  1960's. 

The  greater  participation  of  women  in  the  work  force  has  also 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  to  labour  force  growth.  Between 
1961  and  1974,  the  absolute  increase  of  655,000  female  workers  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  638,000  additional  males.  However,  given 
the  smaller  size  of  the  female  labour  force,  the  number  of  women 
workers  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  5.2  per  cent  compared 
with  2.5  per  cent  among  male  workers  bringing  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  from  29  per  cent  in  1961  to  36  per  cent  in 
19  74. 


The  contribution  of  immigration  to  labour  force  growth  has  also 
been  significant.  Between  1961  and  1974,  over  1.1  million  immigrants 
came  to  Ontario,  of  whom  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  entered  the 
labour  force.  During  the  same  period,  the  total  labour  force  in  the 
province  grew  by  approximately  1.3  million.  Thus,  a  rough  estimate 
would  indicate  that  immigrants  accounted  for  some  43  per  cent  of  the 
entrants  into  Ontario's  labour  force. 

Although  natural  increase  was  the  major  contributing  factor 
to  labour  force  growth  over  the  last  two  decades,  the  role  that 
immigration  plays  in  the  future  growth  of  the  labour  force  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  assume  greater  significance  as  fertility  continues  to  decline. 
Also,  if  future  increases  in  female  participation  rates  are  limited,  this 
will  further  reinforce  the  fact  that  the  future  size  and  composition 
of  the  labour  force  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  level  of  immig¬ 


ration  to  the  province . 


' 
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PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE 

.  3 

Net  migration  estimates  have  been  used  in  this  study  to 
approximate  the  effects  of  possible  changes  in  the  levels  of 
immigration  on  Ontario's  labour  force.  This  procedure  is  valid 
as  the  interprovincial  component  of  net  migration  to  Ontario  is 
relatively  smaller  than  the  international  component.  Approximately 
22  per  cent  of  Ontario's  migration  gain  comes  from  other  provinces 
in  Canada  but,  in  the  last  two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
reversal  in  this  interprovincial  migration  trend  with  Ontario  losing 
population  to  the  other  provinces.  If  Ontario  ceases  to  be  a  major 
recipient  of  interprovincial  migration,  net  foreign  migration  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  a  larger  share  of  Ontario's  gain  from 
the  movement  of  population  and  the  province  would  have  to  depend 
even  more  on  immigration  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the  labour 
force. 


Two  sets  of  projections  are  analysed  in  this  paper  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  effects  a  postulated  level  of  net  migration  has  upon  the 
number  and  composition  of  the  potential  supply  of  workers.  One  pro¬ 
jection  assumes  that  the  net  in-flow  of  migrants  to  Ontario  would 

4 

average  about  50,000  persons  annually.  The  other  assumes  a  zero  net 


3.  Net  migration  is  the  net  sum  of  two  components: 

a)  international  migration,  which  is  the  net  result  of  sub¬ 
tracting  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Ontario  from  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  Ontario;  and 

b)  interprovincial  migration,  which  is  the  net  difference 
between  the  number  of  migrants  to  Ontario  from  other 
provinces  and  the  number  of  migrants  from  Ontario  to 
other  provinces. 

4.  Historically,  Ontario  had  a  net  gain  of  about  69,000  migrants 
annually  in  the  fifties  and  about  61,000  annually  in  the 
sixties.  As  immigration  to  Ontario  has  fluctuated  widely 
since  the  post-war  period,  three  migration  assumptions  within 
the  range  of  25,000  to  75,000  a  year  were  postulated  in  this 
study,  in  addition  to  the  hypothetical  assumption  of  zero  net 
migration.  An  annual  net  in-migration  of  50,000  represents 
the  mid  point  in  the  probable  range  of  future  levels  of  mig¬ 
ration  to  Ontario. 


t*  U  rt  it  art*  *fo  '^l  •  '  *W  ^  '  •’  ' 
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migration,  whereby  labour  force  growth  would  be  determined  by  natural 
increase  and  the  propensity  of  the  population  to  participate  in  the 
labour  force.  Any  differences  in  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
projected  labour  force  in  the  two  series  may,  therefore,  be  attributed 
to  net  migration.  Additional  projections  are  also  presented  to  show 
the  estimated  effects  of  specified  changes  in  migration  upon  the 
size  of  the  labour  force.  All  projections  reflect  anticipated  changes 
in  the  demographic  composition  of  the  population  of  working  ages  com¬ 
bined  with  expected  trends  in  the  labour  force  participation  rates  of 
the  various  age-sex  groups  of  the  population. 


The  Working-Age  Population 


The  age  structure  of  the  working-age  population  is  largely 
influenced  by  demographic  factors  and  net  migration.  Accordingly, 
Table  1  shows  two  forecasts  of  the  future  growth  of  the  working-age 
population,  assuming  zero  and  50,000  net  migration  annually. 


ONTARIO  WORKING-AGE  POPULATION  — 

ZERO  AND  50,000  YEARLY  MIGRATION  ASSUMPTIONS 
(Annual  Percentage  Growth,  1961-1991) 

Table  1 

Age 

Actual 

Zero  Net  Migration 

50,000  Net  Migration 

1961-71 

1971-81  1981-91 

1971-81 

1981-91 

15-24 

5.4 

1.2  -2.0 

1.  7 

-1.2 

25-34 

1.7 

2.8  1.2 

4.0 

1.5 

35-44 

0.8 

0.9  2.8 

1.8 

3.7 

45-54 

2.4 

0.7  0.9 

1.1 

1.7 

55+ 

2.6 

2.1  1.5 

2.3 

1.7 

Total 

2.7 

1.6  0.8 

2.2 

1.4 

Source: 

Projections 

by  Economic  Analysis  Branch,  Ministry 

of 

Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 

• 

Note: 

The  projections  are  based  on  a  low 
1.68  children  per  woman  by  the  year 

fertility  assumption  of 
2001. 

Thus  net  migration  will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  working-age  population.  The  post-war  births  which 
swelled  the  15-24  age  group  in  the  sixties  is  expected  to  make  its 
impact  on  the  group  aged  25-34  in  the  seventies  and  on  the  35-44  age 


I  . 
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group  in  the  eighties.  The  numbers  reaching  employable  age  (15  years) 
will  begin  to  decline  by  the  second  half  of  the  seventies  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  migraton  and  will  also  show  some  decline  even  with  an  annual 
net  in-migration  of  50,000. 


Participation  Rates 


Many  factors  affect  the  trends  in  labour  force  participation 
5 

rates  of  the  various  age  and  sex  groups.  Labour  force  participation 
rates  for  men  aged  25  to  54  have  shown  little  variation  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  and  these  were  projected  to  increase  slightly.  For  the 
other  age  groups,  the  rates  have  been  changing  in  response  to  social 
and  economic  factors.^ 


ONTARIO 

LABOUR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES, 

ACTUAL 

1975  AND  PROJECTED  1976-1991 

Table  2 

Projected** 

Age 

Actual*  1975  1976 

1981  1986  1991 

Males 


15-24 

70.0 

71.0 

71.7 

72.4 

74.5 

25-34 

96.0 

95.7 

95.8 

96.2 

96.5 

35-44 

97.4 

97.0 

97.2 

97.7 

97.7 

45-54 

94.1 

94.2 

94.8 

95.4 

95.6 

55+ 

53.7 

53.6 

55.0 

55.4 

55.8 

TOTAL 

80.5 

80.5 

81.2 

82.3 

83.4 

Females 

15-24 

60.1 

62.2 

66.4 

71.6 

73.7 

25-34 

58.9 

60.0 

65.4 

70.3 

71.5 

35-44 

58.5 

59.6 

66.6 

72.2 

73.6 

45-54 

50.7 

51.2 

57.6 

64.1 

65.6 

55+ 

19.4 

18.9 

17.7 

16.4 

15.3 

TOTAL 

48.4 

49.1 

52.8 

56.2 

56.8 

Both  Sexes 

64.2 

64.6 

66.8 

69.0 

69.9 

Source:  *  Statistics 

Canada.  Revised  Labour 

Force  Survey 

**  Projections 

by  Policy  Planning  Branch,  Ministry  of 

Treasury,  Economics  and 

Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

5.  The  participation  rate  for  any  particular  age-sex  group  represents 
the  labour  force  in  that  group  as  a  percentage  of  the  population 
for  that  group. 

6.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  factors  see  Dr.  Clifford  Jutlah's 
paper  "Long  Term  Outlook  for  Labour  Force  Growth:  Canada  and  Ontario' 
(Policy  Planning  Branch,  November  18,  1975) . 
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The  long-term  trend  in  the  participation  rate  among  young  men 
in  ages  below  25  has  been  declining  over  the  last  two  decades  although 
it  has  increased  since  1970.  Whereas  labour  force  projections  of 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  show  declining 
participation  rates  for  the  young  male  labour  force,  it  is  possible 
that  the  recent  reversal  in  the  trend  will  persist  in  the  future. 

This  would  be  mainly  because  of  the  inflationary  impact  on  real  dis¬ 
posable  income  and  changes  in  legislation  regarding  unemployment 
insurance,  minimum  wages  and  taxation  of  dependents'  earnings  which 
makes  it  more  attractive  for  young  people  to  enter  and  stay  in  +the 
labour  force. 

The  labour  force  participation  rates  for  men  aged  55  and 
over  have  been  sharply  declining  in  recent  years  but,  with  inflation 
eroding  their  personal  incomes,  it  is  expected  that  some  will  post¬ 
pone  retirement.  In  the  light  of  these  developments,  an  increase 
in  the  participation  rate  is  projected  for  this  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  labour  force  partici¬ 
pation  rates  has  been  the  continuing  movement  of  women  into  the  labour 
market.  Increased  opportunities  for  part-time  employment  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  sector  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  family  responsibilities 
resulting  from  a  decline  in  fertility  rates  were  major  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  trend.  Recent  changes  in  minimum  wage  legislation, 
in  unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  the  erosion  of  family  income 
by  inflation  particularly  housing  costs,  have  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  continuing  rise  in  female  participation  rates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventies.  Participation  rates  of  women  are  highest  at 
ages  20  to  24.  Their  labour  force  activity  generally  declines  during 
the  main  child-bearing  ages  (25  to  34  years)  and  are  followed  by  high 
rates  of  return  to  the  labour  force  when  their  children  reach  school 
age.  For  women  aged  45  to  54,  where  the  presence  of  young  children 
is  no  longer  a  significant  factor,  a  higher  rate  of  activity  in  the 


work  force  is  assumed. 


- 
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These  assumptions  regarding  participation  rates  were  applied 
to  the  age  structure  of  Ontario's  working- age  population  for  each 
projection  period  in  order  to  estimate  the  future  labour  force  by 
age  and  sex  under  varying  net  migration  assumptions.  It  is  possible 
that,  under  a  lower  level  of  net  migration,  a  strong  pressure  could 
develop  in  the  labour  market  which  might  be  relieved  by  higher  par¬ 
ticipation  rates  than  those  assumed  in  Table  2.  If  this  occurs,  the 
growth  in  the  labour  force  under  a  zero  migration  assumption  might 
be  higher  than  what  has  been  projected.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  assess  how  strongly  a  possible  shortage  of  manpower  will  affect 
labour  force  participation  rates. 


Projection  Highlights 

♦ 

The  projections,  summarized  in  Table  3,  illustrate  the  impact 
of  migration  on  the  labour  force.  With  zero  net  migration,  Ontario's 
labour  force  in  1981  could  total  4.3  million,  about  304f000  less  than 
the  projected  labour  force  under  a  50,000  net  migration  assumption. 

By  1991,  the  respective  labour  force  totals  are  expected  to  be  4.8 
million  and  5.5  million. 


ONTARIO 

ZERO  ANE 

PROJECTED  LABOUR  FORCE 
)  50,000  NET  MIGRATION 

BY  SEX  UNDER 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Table  3 

Zero  Net  Migration 

50 

,000  Net  Migration 

Labour 

Force 

(000) 

%  of 
pulatio; 

Labour 

Force 

(000) 

%  of 

Population 

Male 

Female 

Total  Pc 

n  Male 

Female 

Total 

1975* 

2,377 

1,480 

3,857 

46.8 

2,377 

1,480 

3,857 

46.8 

19  76 

2,366 

1,482 

3, 848 

47.8 

2,452 

1,539 

3,991 

48.0 

1981 

2,559 

1,706 

4,265 

50.7 

2,736 

1,833 

4,569 

50.9 

1986 

2,697 

1,889 

4,586 

52.4 

2,974 

2,101 

5,075 

52  .6 

1991 

2,834 

1,984 

4,818 

53.4 

3,222 

2,281 

5,503 

53.7 

Average  Annual 

Growth 

Rate  (Per 

Cent) 

1976-81 

1.6 

2.9 

2.1 

2.2 

3.6 

2.7 

1981-86 

1.1 

2.1 

1.  7 

2.8 

2.1 

1986-91 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.  7 

1.6 

Source:  *  Statistics  Canada,  Revised  Labour  Force  Survey. 

Projections  by  Policy  Planning  Branch,  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
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The  most  notable  feature  of  the  projections  is  the  possibility 
of  a  dramatic  moderation  in  labour  force  growth  from  1976  to  1991, 
with  the  decline  being  more  severe  under  a  lower  level  of  migration. 
Witnout  any  gain  in  migration,  Ontario's  labour  force  is  likely  to 
increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.1  per  cent  between  1976  and  1981, 
and  1.0  per  cent  between  1986  and  1991.  The  increase  in  its  size 
could  drop  from  417,000  during  the  second  half  of  the  1970's  to 
232,000  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  projection  period.  Even 
with  an  annual  net  in-migration  of  50,000,  the  rate  of  labour  force 
growth  would  still  decline  from  2.7  per  cent  between  1976  and  1981 
to  1.6  per  cent  between  1986  and  1991.  The  corresponding  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  projected  labour  force  would  also  decline  from 
578,000  to  428,000. 

The  projections  also  indicate  a  continuing  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  that  are  women — from  38  per  cent  in 
1975  to  41  per  cent  in  1991  under  both  migration  assumptions.  Thus, 
the  greatest  potential  source  for  an  increase  in  the  provincial  labour 
force,  without  migration,  appears  to  be  female  employment.  If  female 
participation  rates  rise,  as  assumed  in  Table  2,  the  female  labour 
force  would  increase  by  504,000  between  1975  and  1991  compared  with 
an  increase  of  457,000  in  the  male  labour  force  for  the  same  period. 
Under  a  50,000  yearly  migration,  however,  it  is  projected  that  the 
male  addition  to  the  labour  force  would  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
female,  increasing  by  about  845,000  while  the  women  workers  could 
rise  by  801,000. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  projections  is  that  the 
labour  force  is  expected  to  grow  slightly  faster  than  the  total 
projected  population.  With  a  50,000  yearly  in-migration,  the  labour 
force  would  increase  from  47  to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
between  1975  and  1991.  Although  the  increase  in  the  labour  force 
without  migration  is  anticipated  to  decline  rapidly  over  the  next 
fifteen  years,  the  labour  force  will  more  than  likely  sustain  its 
proportion  of  the  total  projected  population. 


. 
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The  size,  age  distribution  and  growth  of  the  future  labour 
force  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  influenced  by  fertility,  migration 
and  participation  rates.  The  contribution  of  natural  increase  to 
labour  force  growth  can  be  projected  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy 
as  the  domestic  supply  of  the  labour  force  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
has  already  been  born.  The  participation  rates  of  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force,  consisting  of  men  aged  25  to  54  years,  can  also 
be  determined  with  reasonable  certainty  as  they  display  great  stability 
over  time.  Anticipating  likely  changes  in  the  labour  force  as  a  result 
of  migration  patterns  is,  however,  more  difficult,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  no  firm  immigration  policy  has  been  formulated  by  the  federal 
government.  Therefore,  apart  from  zero  and  50,000  annual  net  migration 
projections,  this  paper  presents  two  additional  sets  of  labour  force 
projections  by  age  and  sex  to  1991,  corresponding  to  alternative 
levels  of  25,000  and  75,000  net  in-migration  under  a  low  fertility 
assumption  of  1.68  children  per  woman  by  the  year  2001. 


ONTARIO  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  AGE,  ACTUAL  1975  AND  PROJECTED 

TO  1981  AND  1991  UNDER  ZERO,  25,000,  50,000  AND  75,000 

NET  MIGRATION  AND  LOW  FERTILITY  ASSUMPTIONS 

Table  4 

Age 

Actual 

1975 

Zero  Net 

1981 

Migration 

1991 

25,000  Net  Migration 
1981  1991 

000 

% 

000 

% 

000 

% 

000 

% 

000 

% 

15-24 

981 

25.4 

1,079 

25.3 

949 

19.7 

1,106 

25.0 

1,015 

19.7 

25-34 

996 

25.8 

1,109 

26.0  1,302 

27.0 

1,176 

26.6 

1,404 

27.2 

35-44 

743 

19.3 

844 

19.8  1,161 

24.1 

883 

20.0 

1,271 

24.6 

45-54 

664 

17.2 

695 

16.3 

801 

16.6 

709 

16.0 

851 

16.5 

55+ 

473 

12.3 

538 

12.6 

605 

12.6 

544 

12.3 

619 

12.0 

TOTAL 

3,857 

100.0 

4,265 

100.0  4,818 

100.0 

4,418 

100.0 

5,160 

100.0 

50, 

000  Net  Migration 

75, 

000  Net  Migration 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

000 

% 

000 

% 

000 

% 

000 

% 

15-24 

1,134 

24.8  1,080 

19.6 

1,161 

24.6 

1,146 

19.6 

25-34 

1,243 

27.2  1,507 

27.4 

1,310 

27.7 

1,610 

27.5 

35-44 

921 

20.2  1,381 

25.1 

959 

20.3 

1,492 

25.5 

45-54 

722 

15.8 

902 

16.4 

736 

15.6 

952 

16.3 

55+ 

549 

12.0 

633 

11.5 

555 

11.8 

647 

11.1 

TOTAL 

4,569 

100.0  5,503 

100.0 

4,721 

100.0 

5,847 

100.0 

Source: 

Projections 

by  the 

Policy  Planning  Branch,  Ministry  of  Treasury, 

Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Note : 

Figures  may 

not  add  to  totals  due  to 

rounding. 
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The  projections  shown  in  Table  4  reveal  a  major  shift  in 
the  distribution  of  the  labour  force  by  age,  reflecting  in  part  the 
impact  of  past  fertility  trends.  The  large  post-war  baby-boom 
generation  is  expected  to  swell  the  prime  working  group,  aged  25  to 
54,  over  the  next  fifteen  years.  Assuming  50,000  annual  net 
in-migration,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  projected  increase  of  the  labour 
force  during  the  1975-81  period  is  expected  to  occur  among  the  group 
aged  25  to  34.  In  the  1980 's  the  fastest  growing  group  would  be 
those  aged  35  to  44,  and  they  are  expected  to  account  for  49  per  cent 
of  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  labour  force.  The  group  aged 
55  and  over  would  also  grow,  but  more  moderately,  rising  to  549,000 
in  1981  and  to  633,000  by  1991.  The  slow  down  in  births  will  begin 
to  show  up  in  the  smaller  number  of  new  entrants  into  the  labour 
force  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies.  Thus,  the  number  of  workers 
under  25  years  is  expected  to  decline  in  absolute  terms  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighties .  This  trend  could  result  in  some  labour 
shortages  in  the  next  decade. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Age-Sex  Structure 


Should  there  be  a  substantial  drop  in  immigration,  there  could 
be  a  scarcity  of  workers,  particularly  among  males  in  the  prime 
working  ages,  given  a  continuing  increase  in  economic  growth.  This 
situation  should  be  favourable  to  the  older  workers  because  they  would 
be  in  greater  demand  as  a  result  of  the  rising  overall  need  for 
labour.  Consequently,  employers  might  tend  to  encourage  older  workers 
to  stay  beyond  normal  retirement  age.  Future  labour  policies  may  have 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  older  workers  to  continue  working,  not  only 
to  make  up  for  the  erosion  of  their  assets  and  fixed  incomes  by 
inflation,  but  also  to  ease  the  potential  labour  shortage. 
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Employers  may  also  have  to  consider  encouraging  women  to 
enter  jobs  not  previously  open  to  them  and,  in  addition,  develop 
and  support  on-the-job  training  programs  that  would  be  needed  to 
bring  women  and  men  up  to  required  skill  levels.  Although  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  women  entering  the  labour  force  would  be  seeking  full¬ 
time  jobs,  a  substantial  number  may  only  want  part-time  work.  From 
the  employer's  point  of  view,  this  may  mean  the  re-scheduling  of 
some  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis.  Furthermore,  the  increasing  number 
of  working  women  has  important  implications  for  social  planning  such 
as  the  need  for  day-care  centres. 


The  broader  implications  of  the  projections  under  a  zero  or 
50,000  net  migration  can  be  seen  in  the  magnitude  and  age  structure 
of  the  dependency  ratio,  as  shown  in  Table  5.  (For  purposes  of 
comparison,  this  has  been  taken  as  the  ratio  of  all  ages  not  in  the 
labour  force  to  the  number  in  the  labour  force) .  These  dependency 
ratios,  which  display  a  gradual  divergence  from  the  1971  level  of 
1.3,  could  drop  to  1.0  by  1981  and  to  0.9  by  1991,  under  both 
migration  assumptions.  The  age  distribution  of  the  non-workers  in 
1991  provides  an  interesting  insight  into  the  profile  of  the  dependents 
in  the  population.  Without  any  migration,  about  48.6  per  cent  of 
these  non-workers  would  be  under  15  years  of  age  while  21.2  per  cent 
of  them  would  be  persons  65  and  over.  In  contrast,  the  projection 
under  a  50,000  net  migration  will  likely  yield  a  higher  proportion 
of  non-workers  under  15  and  in  the  prime  working  ages  as  immigrants 
tend  to  add  proportionately  more  to  these  ages  than  to  the  elderly 


group . 
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ONTARIO  DEPENDENCY  RATIOS, 

1971  TO 

1991 

Table  5 

Zero 

50, 

000 

Actual 

Net  1 

Migration 

Net  Migration 

1971 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

Numbers  in  Thousands 

Total  Population 

7,703 

8,409 

9,029 

8,983 

10,249 

Total  Labour  Force 
Population  Not  in 

3,411 

4,265 

4,818 

4,569 

5,503 

Labour  Force 

4,292 

4,144 

4,211 

4,414 

4,746 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Population 

Not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Children  under  15 

51.4 

47.7 

48.6 

48.5 

50.0 

Persons  15  to  64 

36.0 

35.2 

30.2 

35.2 

30.5 

Persons  65  and  over 
Total  not  in  Labour 

12.6 

17.1 

21.2 

16.3 

19.5 

Force 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dependency  Ratio 

1.26 

0.97 

0.87 

0.97 

0. 86 

Source:  Population  projections  by  Economic  Analysis  Branch;  Labour 

force  projections  by  Policy  Planning  Branch;  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


Note:  The  'dependency  ratio'  is  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 

who  are  not  in  the  labour  force  divided  by  the  number  in  the 
labour  force. 


Growth  of  Demand  for  Leisure 


The  demand  for  leisure  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  the 

Canadian  work  week  since  World  War  II.  Today,  almost  78  per  cent  of 

the  labour  force  works  44  hours  or  less  per  week,  compared  with  52 

7 

per  cent  in  1950.  Four-day  work  weeks  are  being  experimented  with 
in  some  firms  while  others  are  allowing  employees  to  select  their 
working  hours  provided  that  a  stated  minimum  number  of  hours  per  week 
are  worked.  Increased  vacation,  statutory  holidays  and  sick  and 
special  leaves  have  generally  increased  over  the  last  two  decades. 
Should  the  shrinkage  in  the  work  year  continue  there  will  probably  be 
an  increase  in  the  overall  demand  for  labour,  unless  large  productivity 
gains  are  made.  This  could  reach  critical  proportions  if  immigration 
declines  substantially  in  the  future.  Such  a  shortage  could  be 
partly  offset  by  recruiting  more  female  workers  and  by  prolonging 
membership  in  the  labour  force  beyond  age  65. 


7.  Statistics  Canada,  Perspective  Canada  (Ottawa:  Information 
Canada,  1974) . 
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Employment 

Ontario's  unemployment  rate  of  6.3  per  cent  in  1975  was  its 
highest  level  since  1961.  The  generation  of  job  opportunities  could 
ideally  form  part  of  an  overall  industrial  strategy  because,  although 
the  immediate  goal  would  be  to  generate  employment,  the  medium  and 
long  term  problem  is  likely  to  be  an  insufficiency  rather  than  a 
surplus  of  manpower.  This  will  be  particularly  likely  if  immigration 
falls  below  the  levels  that  prevailed  in  the  sixties.  It  may  even 
prove  necessary  to  relax  immigration  policies  in  the  longer  term  in 
order  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  labour.  However,  in  the  shorter 
term,  policies  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  need  for  stimulating 
overall  demand  for  goods  and  services  if  employment  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  extra  712,000  who  are  currently  expected  to  be  entering  the 
labour  force  between  1975  and  1981.  If  the  present  rates  of 
unemployment  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  4  per  cent  by  1981, 
it  is  estimated  that  some  739,000  new  job  opportunities  in  Ontario 
will  have  to  be  created  over  the  employment  level  of  3.6  million  in  1975. 

Manpower  Training 

The  increasing  complexity  of  the  economy  and  the  need  to  raise 
productivity  levels  have  led  to  a  growing  demand  for  a  more  highly 
skilled  labour  force.  One  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  government  can 
help  to  minimize  shortages  of  skilled  workers  is  by  facilitating  the 
training  of  skilled  manpower  in  relation  to  needs.  In  addition  to 
formal  schooling  and  technical  training,  extensive  refresher  programs 
under  public,  industrial  and  other  private  auspices  would  also  be  of 
benefit;  otherwise  the  technical  knowledge  of  most  tradesmen  and 
professionals  tends  to  become  obsolete  with  a  resulting  drop  in 
productivity.  These  programs  would  also  be  very  beneficial  for  new 
entrants  to  the  labour  force,  including  immigrants,  and  for  women  who 
might  be  returning  to  the  labour  force  upon  completion  of  their 


child-rearing  responsibilities. 
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Spatial  Distribution  of  the  Labour  Force 

Ontario's  population  is  projected  to  increase  by  2.5  million 

8 

between  1971  and  1991  under  the  "mid  point"  projection.  More 

than  half  the  increment  is  likely  to  be  located  in  Central  Ontario 

and,  in  addition,  several  thousand  more  of  the  rural  population  are 

expected  to  move  there.  This  concentration  has  a  bearing  upon  the 

location  of  future  employment  in  the  province  and  may  necessitate 

intensified  examination  of  mechanisms  for  spreading  labour  force  to 

other  regions  of  the  province  where  manpower  resources  may  be 

inadequate.  The  most  significant  fact  about  the  future  labour  force 

is  the  large  numbers  of  young  adult  workers  in  the  age  group  15  to 

34.  It  is  this  group  who  are  potentially  the  most  mobile  since, 

unlike  older  workers,  they  are  not  committed  to  family  or  established 

positions.  Furthermore,  only  5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  needs 

to  be  closely  located  to  natural  resources,  whereas  24  years  ago 

about  14  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  bound  to  the  land  and  other 

9 

resource  areas .  This  implies  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  is  relatively  footloose. 

Occupational  Skills  of  the  Working  Immigrant 

The  distribution  of  immigrants  by  broad  categories  of  inten¬ 
ded  occupation  shows  the  nature  of  their  skills,  training  and  occupa¬ 
tional  background.  The  largest  concentration  of  immigrant  workers 
between  1961  ana  1971  has  been  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occu¬ 
pations  followed  closely  by  professional  and  technical  workers  (see 
Table  6) .  Two  out  of  ten  immigrants  in  the  labour  force  were  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  occupations  and  contributed  approximately 


8.  The  mid  point  population  projection  postulates  an  annual  net 

migration  of  50,000  and  assumes  that  fertility  rates  will  dec¬ 
line  to  1.68  births  per  woman  by  the  year  2001. 

Enedina  Ferik  and  J*P.  Warner,  "The  Future  Structure  of  Ontario's 
Economy",  The  Ontario  Economic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No. 5  (Toronto: 
Queen's  Printer,  1973)  . 
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one-quarter  of  Ontario's  work  force  in  this  category.  While  un¬ 
skilled  labourers  contributed  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
immigrants,  they  accounted  for  23  per  cent  of  Ontario's  total 
unskilled  labour. 


IMMIGRATION  TO  ONTARIO  BY  INTENDED  OCCUPATION, 
AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  ONTARIO'S  LABOUR  FORCE,  1971 

1961-1971, 

Table  6 

Ontario' s 

Immigrant  Workers 

Labour  Force 

(a)  as  % 

Occupation 

1961-1971  (a) 

1971  (b) 

of  (b) 

Professional  and  Technical  93,972 

397,835 

23.6 

Managerial  and  Official 

10,491 

157,070 

6.7 

Clerical 

60,289 

590,270 

10.2 

Financial  and  Sales 

14,785 

320,495 

4.6 

Service  and  Recreation 

42,768 

369,275 

11.6 

Agriculture,  Fishing  & 

Logging  14,240 

152,970 

9.3 

Mining 

1,260 

16,615 

7.6 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  97,949 

501,665 

19.5 

Construction 

38,264 

176,815 

21.6 

Transportation 

4,072 

193,820 

2.1 

Communications 

1,626 

45,300 

3.6 

Unskilled  Labourers 

30,324 

133,395 

22.7 

Others  not  elsewhere  classified 

40,140 

Others  not  stated 

5,202 

258,695 

2.0 

Total 

415,242 

3,354,360 

12.4 

Source:  (a)  Department 

.  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 

(b)  Census  of 

Canada,  1971. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  among  Canadian  workers  to 
refuse  low  paying  jobs  or  work  in  remote  geographical  places.  As  a 
result,  stubborn  labour  shortages  persist  in  both  unskilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations  and  remote  regions  of  the  province.  As  the  eco¬ 
nomy  expands,  acute  shortages  in  other  occupational  categories  could 
occur  which  cannot  be  met  by  domestic  sources.  These  labour  shor¬ 
tages  will  adversely  affect  economic  growth  and  should  be  considered 
in  the  formulation  of  any  manpower  and  immigration  policies. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


The  high  rate  of  unemployment  in  Ontario  indicates  a  labour 
surplus  which  will  likely  continue  until  well  after  the  economy  recovers 
from  the  1975  recession.  But,  in  the  longer  term,  a  labour  shortage 
could  occur  and  the  Province  may  have  to  depend  more  on  immigration 
for  its  future  manpower,  as  its  supply  from  domestic  sources  dwindles 
with  declining  birth  rates.  Therefore,  contrary  to  current  expectations, 
immigration  policies  may  have  to  be  relaxed  at  some  point  in  the  future. 
The  continuing  rise  in  the  work  activity  of  women  cannot  be  fully  relied 
upon  as  it  is  largely  dependent  on  future  levels  of  fertility  and 
other  socio-economic  factors  which  are  most  difficult  to  forecast. 
Whatever  policy  determines  the  future  selection  of  immigrants  into 
this  country,  it  is  important  that  provincial  manpower  needs  be 
carefully  considered,  particularly  with  regard  to  those  occupational 
skills  that  would  be  required  by  the  future  economic  development  in 
the  Province. 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDICES 

(Ontario  Labour  Force  Projections 
under  assumptions  of  0,  25,000, 
50,000  and  75,000  in-migration 
per  annum.) 


ONTARIO  LABOUR  FORCE  PROJECTIONS  UNDER  ZERO  NET  MIGRATION  ASSUMPTION  (In  Thousands)  Appendix  Table 
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total  fertility  rate  will  decline  to  1.68  children  per  woman  by  2001. 
total  fertility  rate  will  decline  to  1.99  children  per  woman  by  2001. 
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total  fertility  rate  will  decline  to  1.68  children  per  woman  by  2001. 
total  fertility  rate  will  decline  to  1.99  children  per  woman  by  2001. 
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